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EmMA Pease, wife of Joseph Pease, of Dar- 
lington, Englund, deceased 11th of the 4th 
mo., 1860, aged 59 years. 


Though this dear friend naturally scught 
the retired and shady path in life, the cireum- 
stances in which she was placed brought her 
under the notice and into the acquaintance of 
many, by whom she was both valued and loved. 
In early life she shared the sunny beaws which 


play around the head of infancy and childhood ; | 


ut a chequered path awaited her. 

The blessings of family position were prized 
by her and often referred to. Intellectual 
brightness and personal piety were characteristics 
of her nearest connexions and dearest friends. 
Her father and mother, Joseph and Jane Gur- 
ney, of Lakenham Grove near Norwich, had 
two sons and seven daughters,—of these they 
followed six to the grave. The two sons were 
suddenly removed in the full bloom of early 
manhood, and three daughters alone survived to 
maturer age, viz: the late Hannah Chapman 
Backhouse, Elizabeth Barclay, and the subject 
of this short memoir. Emma Pease was for 
some years the sole survivor of that interesting 
group It will be seem at once how much of 
sorrow and bereavement were permitted to at- 
tend her; the fulness of filial and sisterly 
tenderness ‘was in constant exercise. To her 
bereaved father and mother she long and 
lovingly discharged her unremitted duteous 
eares. Who can be surprised at finding her 
thus dwelling on such a retrospect? “What a 
list it is! and add to these nine dear nephews 
and nieces,—not to go further amongst uncles 
and aunts, and even first cousins,—to me like 
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brothers and sisters. I sometimes think few 
have had such experience of the passing nature 
of the world; and surely if we look at the sub- 
ject closely, and view each fulfilling his or her 
course, whether it be longer or shorter, and de- 
parting in the full and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection, how much there is to comfort, and 
how selfish is the wish to detain them here; 
and yet how few of us but ardently wish to keep 
our dear ones about us, trusting that they may 
do their day’s work, and continue to accompany 
us in our tribulations.” One of her sisters 
languished long and hopelessly far from home— 
at Nice,—in years gone by, when foreign resi- 
dence and journeys were not attended by the 
‘facilities enjoyed by more recent travellers ; 
, here; too, her devoted love sweetly smoothed 
‘the pillow of death. The days to which we are 
now feferring, were frequently dwelt upon by 
Emma Pease, and the Divine support given in 
hours of sore affliction gratefully remembered. 
These experiences, under the Divine blessing, 
| opened her soul to the voice of Christ ; hope in 
| His salvation sprang, and gradually through 
grace were witnessed fruits of stability and en- 
_ largement of heart, in the love of God and her 
| Saviour. Hence also were other lessons derived. 
; Pleasures and indulgences largely offered, grati- 
fications and vanities strewn thickly in the path 
of youth, were avoided ; and though naturally 
/0f a happy and cheerful temperament, these 
were regarded as insipid and worthless, com- 
pared with improving and ennobling pursuits ; 
but more so still when viewed with regard to 
the sober realities of life and the great end of 
existence. Yielding to the attractions of the 
love of Christ, she became increasingly serious, 
so that the utterance of a full heart might often 
have been: “TI believe Christ is mine, and | 
know that I love Him, and desire to be His.” 
In 1826 she was married, and settled at Dar- 
lingtons Family cares often prevented social 
interminglings, but, always enjvying the society 
of her friends, she became more and more 
known, her kindness and simplicity of conduct 
endearing her to many. 
In her household she was greatly loved and 
esteemed. To her twelve children she was « 
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434 FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
most assiduous and devoted mother, ever alive | would I acknowledge the loan. The dear child 
to their comfort, longing and praying for their| had a clear and vivid perception of the offices 
best welfare. No excuses, no self-indulgence, | of redeeming love ; and these, I do fully believe, 
could be allowed any place, so as to interfere | he accepted, assenting warmly when I[ remarked 
with maternal duties; and strict was the self-| the comfort it was that we had a Saviour to flee 
denial which was always observed to ensure|to. In like manner he responded to his father’s 
their performance. ; remarks, and his every word betokened grati- 
To her husband she was a most faithful com-| tude and love. His countenance kindled at the 
panion and counsellor, amid the importantand va-| recitation of hymns descriptive of heavenly 
rying occupations of publicand private life; whilst | joy, reiterated at his request till within an hour 
to the complaints of poverty and suffering her | of his final change.” 
heart and hands were open, and her ear ready.| On another occasion, she writes to this effect : 
Thus, through watchfulness and the grace given | “I dare not trust myself to think what I have 
her, she occupied with dignity and usefulness | lost, but would rather rejoice in her happiness ; 
the responsible positions of Christian wife, | quietness and peace were so eminently over 
mother, mistress, and neighbor. us; I never witnessed so easy a translation. 
No one could well shrink more from public} Thy letter recalled feelings under which I have 
observation, or think more meanly of her fitness | often had to dwell, ‘Set thy house in order, for 
or ability, or more humbly of herself as a re-| it may be that thou shalt never again come out.’ 
ligious character. Alluding to her appointment | And this, too, accompanied by a feeling of love 
as an Overseer in the church, she addresses a: and confidence which 1 cannot describe—an 
correspondent to this effect: “What a loss to’ entire reliance upon Him who can do all things 
me is the removal of - How often do I for us. But what shall I say respecting the 
long for her, that I might again take her advice ;, dying bed? There is still a richness of comfort 
now, however, I must endeavor to go on in my , in casting our dearest treasures on the Father’s 
serious position. Ah! if my friends did but, bosom, hoping in His mercy; in feeling that 
know my poverty, and the want of devotedness : the departed are at rest for ever, singing His 
in her who is expected to advise the unwary | praise, while the heart bends to the stroke in 
and encourage the weak, well might they evince; humble adoration. A shade is cast over all 
their surprise and their contempt at such an| things here below, and though the feeling may 
appointment.” Notwithstanding this low esti-| be peace, it is at times hard work to say, ‘ Thy 
mate of herself, it seemed to be her anxious de-' will be done!’ I agree that both the grace 
sire to become acquainted with her Lord’s will,! given them and the resignation wrought in us, 
and to seek ability to do it. | are equally miracles of Divine power and good- 
She loved retirement; her Bible was precious | ness.” 
to her; beside the comfort she had in its read-} She filled, we believe acceptably, the office 
ing in her family, and upon other occasions, she! of Overseer, and afterwards that of Elder. 
made it a rule annually, carefully to read the| Younger and older shared her love, and wany 
Old and New Testament throughout. Seeking | became acquainted with her tender desires for 
for the light of Christ upon the sacred page, it | their advancement in Christian life. 
were scarcely too much to say that she delighted | A few weeks before her decease, she took an 
in the law of the Lord. Who shall tell what, active and interested part in a religious visit to 
comfort she was thus permitted to draw from! Friends throughout the Monthly Meeting of 
the exceeding great and precious promises there which she was a member ; frequently deploring 
recorded? Karly bereavements, we have seen, | her own want of spiritual life and energy, she 
had been her lot, and now similar trials were , had, we believe, her share in the service, and 
permitted, as regarded her immediate offspring. ; herself expressed the comfort she had experienced 
One of her sons, a promising boy of eleven years; in thus evincing her love to the brethren, and 
of age, was taken, and another, when nearly ar-| the cause of her Saviour. The prevailing tone 
rived at man’s estate. In both these afflictions; of her mind was, as already observed, diffidence 
she meekly bowed her head, and said, “It is and mistrust of self; but when circumstances 
the Lord; let him do what seemeth him good.” | seemed to call forth the evidence and the ex- 
She writes to this effect: ‘Hitherto 1 have) pression, there was a sweet and unvarying 
been inclined to sit as with my mouth in the avowal of love to God and Christ. Great was 
dust ; now I think I must arouse myself. ©!) her care never tospeak lightly on the subject 
the depth of this plunge; it abides with me,|of Christian assurance; but the language “I 
and the gleeful pleasure of my family around | know in whom I have believed,” would find its 
me seems forever quenched. One sweet lamb| way to her lips, when the solemn subject of 
is gathered. Do not, however, suppose, dear, the Christian’s rock and refuge was reverently 
, that I murmur; no: ‘the Lord gave and | referred to. 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name| She complained of slight indisposition about 
of the Lord!’ Ihave never looked upon my)|the 9th of Fourth month; it was deemed of 
children as mine ; they were lent, and gratefully ‘small moment; neither did she herself intimate 
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any decided apprehension of interruption to 
that which had been one unbroken course of 
health for many years. She, however, remarked 
to her husband, after a time of religious retire- 
ment together, that, though her ailments ap- 
peared trivial, she had been brought into 
thoughtfulness. It was evident that seriousness 
had overspread her mind ; self-examination had 
ensued ; again was she to give evidence that 
notwithstanding the lowliness of mind and dis- 
trust of herself which, to those who knew ber 
best, characterized her, her reliance for salva- 
tion was firm upon the love of God through 
Jesus. She spoke to this purport: ‘TI believe 
it best to tell thee that I have been led this 
morning most seriously to test my real condition 
in the sight of my Heavenly Father, and my 
interest in the covenant of life in Christ Jesus ; 
and I believe I have nothing whatever to fear.” 
Her whole manner and appearance, as well as 
the utterance, affected him very tenderly ; and 
upon his saying, “ But I trust that this solemn 
inquiry, and the happy assurance attending it, 
are not felt by thee as an intimation to us that 
the Lord is now about to separate us,” she re- 
plied “I do not say so. I do not know how 
that may be. I love thee and you all with an 
inexpressible tenderness, and were the choice 
offered me, I think, looking as I do at my 
family, I should prefer to be a while longer with 
you—that I must leave. It seemed, however, 
right to tell thee now, come what may come, 
how I have been led to view my position.” On 
the evening of the 10th, though distressed by 
unfavorable news from the Pyrenees of her be- 
loved niece Jane G. Fox’s illness, she continued 
in sweet social intercourse with her family till 
a late hour. On the morning of the 11th her 
state became alarming. She again rallied a 
while, and listened with calmness and religious 
interest to tidings of the removal of that be- 
loved one. Pain, with extreme faintness, super- 
vened. She inquired whether aught more could 
be done to relieve these symptoms, and appear- 
ed fully to comprehend the doubtful answer re- 
turned. She looked around upon her assembled 
family and her husband ; then the full tide of 
tenderness of early and matured love from time 
to time beamed forth towards them; prayer 



















EXTRACTS FROM J.J. GURNEY’S OBSERVATIONS. 
(Concluded from page 420.) 
ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER 12rH. 


During the ten years which have elapsed 
since the foreguing chapter was written, I have 
been furnished with abundant evidence that 
the subject to which it relates is by no means 
destitute of practical importance. 

Many young people, whose situations expose 
them to a variety of dangers, have frankly con- 
fessed to me, that they find their plain dress 
and language a salutary defence against many 
temptations. Being known by their attire to be 
Quakers, and being accustomed to the faithful 
use of the plain language to all men, they find 
a bar between themselves and the vanities and 
vices of the world, over which they cannot 
easily pass; and they are wise enough not to 
disdain so useful an ally to virtue. On the con- 
trary, the surrender of these peculiarities opens 
an easy access to unprofitable associations, to 
marriages out of the Society, and to other com- 
promises of our religious testimonies. Too often, 
indeed, has it been found a first step to grievous 
departures from the paths of rectitude and 
purity. 

Knowing, as I do, the truth of these facts, 
I cannot do otherwise than mourn, when I ob- 
serve our younger brethren and sisters, who 
have been educated in the habits of Friends, 
throwing off the restraints of their childhood, 
and adopting, by degrees, the common dress 
and language of the world. Although such per- 
sons may endeavor to pacify their consciences 
under the notion that our peculiar plainness is 
of small importance, I would affectionately in- 
quire of them, whether this easy change works 
well in practice? Does it bring them nearer to 
their God and Saviour? Does it tend to separate 
them from an evil world? Is it aceompanied 
with increased diligence in the attendance of 
their religious meetings, or with greater fervency 
in private prayer? Has it brought their souls 
into that peace which is ever found to be the 
reward of a patient bearing of the cross of 
Christ? If they know that the precise contrary 
of all these things is true, have they not great 
reason to pause in their course, to humble them- 
seemed rising from her heart, though but few) selves before God, and to seek for a more entire 
words, save “‘ My God!” passed her lips. Her | conformity to His blessed will ? 
husband inquiring of her whether the same| In the education of children, it is of great 
evidence of Divine regard and of her accept-| importance that we should pursue a wise and 
ance in her Saviour which she had so recently | enlightened course with regard to plainness. If 
mentioned were still vouchsafed, she earnestly | there be an uncompromising strictness on this 
exclaimed “O yes! yes!” and her former words, | subject, without sound Christian instruction, 
“Nothing to fear?” being added, she replied,! and without the softening influence of piety on 
“No! no!” She expired that evening most|the part of parents, one extreme may easily pro- 
peacefully, her spirit returning, as we reverently | duce another: and what is felt to be a yoke of 
believe, to God wko gave it, and to Him, who} bondage may often end in unrestrained liberty. 
through death had redeemed it, and through} But if, on the contrary, we humbly endeavor, 
whom the victory had been given her.—Zng-|both by word and example, to acquaint our 
lish Annual Monitor, 1861. children with the love of Christ, and with its 
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constraining influence on the heart; and if we 
train them up in plainness as part of their duty 
towards Him, we need not greatly fear their 
afterwards departing from this narrow course. 

Here, however, I would address a few senten- 
ces to some of my young friends, who have not 
been brought up in plainness, but who are, 
nevertheless, sincerely attached to our princi- 
ples, and are, as I believe, often visited with 
the day-spring from on high. If in moments of 
solemnity and Divine favor, the inward teacher 
whispers in their souls, that plainness of speech 
and apparel is a sacrifice required of them, I 
would beseech them not to reason against the 
Shepherd’s voice. Rather let them follow that 
voice in faith, and they will not lose their re- 
ward. Timely obedience in a matter which, 
though called trifling, is of a very humbling 
nature, may introduce them to a degree of peace 
which they have not hitherto known, and will 
probably open their way to enlarged usefulness, 
as well as happiness in the church of Christ. It 
is dangerous for any of us to despise ‘‘ the day 
of small things.” A chain graciously construct- 
ed by Divine Providence, for important and 
desirable purposes, may be severed by the lapse 
of its smallest, as well as by that of its largest 
link. 

Let it never be forgotten however, that a com- 
pliance with the dictates of the Spirit, in these 
minor matters, must never be rested in as a suffi- 


cient mark of allegiance to our Lord, or as in- 
dicating any high attainment in the religious 


life. Such a compliance is rather to be regard- 
ed as in its nature introductory—a confession of 
principle, leading to a course of duty. It is the 
privilege of the Christian, through the influence 
of Divine grace, to go forward from one act of faith 
and obedience to another, and thus to make ad- 
vances towards the heavenly Zion. “The path 
of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 


—-  - +30. 
LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 419.) 


S. G. had come to Marseilles with the pros- 
pect of going to Italy ; and he was now brought 
into great conflict in looking at the accomplish- 
ment of this service. It was a time of war; he 
was alone; the roads were much infested with 
robbers; and he was not easy to join the cara- 
vans of ordinary travellers, accompanied by 
armed men. But “ offering up his life and all 
to the Lord,” he was afresh animated to put his 
trust in Him, and to be faithful in his service. 
His “path of religious duty appeared clear 
towards Italy,” but he felt restrained from 
taking the accustomed route through Mont 
Cenis, &. Without going a long distance round, 
there was no other course, except a very diffi- 
cult one over precipitous mouotains, by way of 
Nice. “After deep conflict, and earnestly pray- 


REVIEW. 


ing to the Lord for right direction,’’ he believed 


it right to choose the latter apparently impassa- 
ble road: “assured that the Lord could carry 
him through all, he reverently bowed before 
Him, and, trusting in his Divine guidance,” be 
left Marseilles on the 30th of Tenth month, and 
reached Nice in safety. There he thus con- 
tinues his journal : 

‘‘ At this place my distress has been great. 
My heart is deeply affected by all I hear and 
see. Ido not know when I have seen so many 
Romish Priests together as here, or so muc 
levity as is exhibited by that class of men. They 
have been celebrating ‘The Feast of the Dead,’ 
and truly they appear dead to God and his truth. 
On the other hand, I hear of the numerous 
bands of brigands that frequent the road I am 
going to travel. But, surely, the Lord is a 
refuge and strength in time of trouble! Blessed 
be his holy name! I have found him so again 
at this time. My faith in his gracious promise, 
that through fire and water he would be with 
me, has been renewed, and therein strength has 
been given again to commit myself and my all 
to Him. 

The first place I came to was Mentone, a very 
beautiful little town at the foot of the Alps, 
whose summits are covered with perpetual snow. 
The narrow valley iu which the town lies is by 
the side of the Mediterranean Sea. 

I had a letter of introduction given me by 
Kothen, at Marseilles, for Maurice Berea, a 
friend of his, a pious Roman Catholic, who re- 
sides at his country-seat, near the town. I went 
to see him, and met at his house several persons 
who, like him and his wife, are piously-minded. 
To be in company with such, especially after 
what I had suffered at Nice, on account of the 
gross darkness and irreligion, was truly refresh- 
ing to my spirit; I felt free to accept the press- 
ing invitation to tarry the night with them. 
Among other visitors was a sister of M. Berea’s, 
whose husband, General Partenai, is at present 
a prisoner of war in Russia, and bears an excel- 
lent character, very uncommon for men in his 
station in these days. His wife is not behind 
him, for she possesses a tender and pious mind ; 
her great humility, with her many charities, 
evince her endeavor to walk as a disciple of 
vhrist. In the evening, the whole family being 
collected together, we had an opportunity for 
religious retirement, and for the worship of God. 
He condescended to open the spring of the 
ministry of his Gospel among us, to our mutual 
refreshment and edification, and the contriting 
of our hearts before him. There was present a 
Popish priest, an old Dominican friar, who ap- 
peared astonished at what he heard and saw, 
but he did not attempt to show any opposition. 
The next morning M. Berea accompanied me 
back to the town. He is in the meridian of life, 
and a man of bright parts; but from a sense of 
religious duty he has withdrawn from the world’s 











FRIENDS’ 
pursuits, to live in retirement in this sequester- 
ed but beautiful and fertile spot, covered with 
vineyards, olive, lemon, orange, almond, fig, and 
other trees; the hedges lined with pomegran- 
ates, myrtle, rose, green-aloes, &c. 

I now proceeded towards Genoa, through 
Savona. The Lord was pleased to bring me 
safely through that journey, notwithstanding 
the dangers and difficulties attending it ; neither 
did I meet any of the robbers so much talked 
of, and though I had very coarse accommoda- 
tion, I generally met with civility from the peo- 
ple. I found that the road, as it had been de- 
scribed, lay over high rocky mountains, by the 
side of great precipices, and so narrow that a 
mis-step of the mule would have precipitated us 
to a great depth. Sometimes even that narrow 
path was covered with rolling stones, and so 
steep that it was like ascending or descending a 
staircase. I was favored to pass all this without 
injury, though once or twice my mule stopped 
short, refusing to go forward, till my guide, who 
had kept behind, coming in sight, had only to 
speak, and the mule went on. The scenery be- 
fore me was frequently very grand, so that with 
admiration I could not help crying out, ‘ Great 
and wonderful are Thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty, &c.’ Surely his works do praise Him. 

Soon after my arrival at Genoa, I became ac- 
quainted with the Swedish Consul, a pious man ; 
he introduced me to several others like-minded 
with himself; among those he brought to my 
lodgings to see me was an Italian, to whom the 
Consul had given the perusal of the short ac- 
count of our Christian principles that I had pre- 
sented to him, with other books of a religious 
kind. He was so delighted to find in that tract 
sentiments so in accordance with the convictions 
made on his own mind, by the secret but power- 
ful operations of the Divine Spirit, that he came 
to me with a very full heart, rejoicing that there 
were others convinced of the same gospel truths. 
We had a very affecting and interesting time 
together, the Consul also being present; he, 
like the Italian, is a man of great information 
and learning; but above all, both evince that 
they have learned in the school of Christ. I 
presented them, among other books, with Bar- 
clay’s Apology, in Latin, which they received 
with gratitude. 

The way was now opened for my having 
several small meetings, composed of from fifty 
to sixty persons, Protestants and Papists, gener- 
ally of pious, seeking minds, so that the Lord’s 
baptizing power, and the comforts of his Divine 
Spirit endeared us to one another, and refreshed 
us together in his presence. I had also a pre- 





cious meeting with some of the Waldenses, who 


have retired from the valleys of Piedmont, and 
reside here; there are about one hundred. 


Copies of the Scriptures which I presented to 


them were very acceptable. 


duced into very close exercise of mind and trial 
of faith. Deep had been my concern on account 
of various parts of Italy—Rome, Naples, &e.— 
places that [ had felt for in years past, with an 
apprehension that [ should be required to visit 
them in gospel love. 
had come for me to engage in that service, es- 
pecially as I was then in Italy. Finding, how- 
ever, that it would be impracticable to go by 
land to Rome, on account of the numerous bands 
of robbers that attacked travellers even when 
escorted by large companies of soldiers, I con- 
clud»d to try to go there by sea, by way of Leg- 
horn. 
for that port, my mind was introduced into un- 
utterable distress—gross darkness seemed to be 
before me, whilst a bright stream of light was 
behind; I stood still for awhile, and found I could 
not go forward. 
and in my chamber poured forth my soul unto 
the Lord, entreating him to direct me aright. 
He kuew it was in obedience to his Divine will 
that I had come to these nations, and that to 
his Divine guidance and almighty protection I 
had wholly committed myself and my all. 
very graciously condescended to be near to me 
in my distress, and to hear the voice of my sup- 
plication. 
feel, that to Rome, Naples, &c., I should indeed 
go, that I had baptisms there to be baptized 
with, but that the time for it had not yet come, 
and the language of the Spirit-was to proceed 
with all speed to Geneva and Switzerland. My 
soul was greatly humbled and tendered before 
the Lord, who thus condescended to instruct his 
poor servant, and to direct him in the way which 


awful reverence and gratitude the gracious 
promise made me, before I left America, when, 
contemplating the extent and magnitude of the 


dismayed: ‘I will teach thee and instruct thee 
in the way in which thou goest, I will guide 








During my tarriance at Genoa, I was intro- 
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I thought that the time 


As | was going to engage my passage 


I returned to my lodgings, 


He 


He gave me to see, and strongly to 


He would have him go. I remembered with 


Lord’s work to which I was called, my soul was 


thee with mine eye.’ Now I saw how wonder- 
fully my blessed Lord and Redeemer fulfilled 
his Divine word, and he also renewed a little 
faith in the safety of his guidance and almighty 
protection. 

I soon agreed with a person to take me in a 
carriage to Turin, for which place I set off the 
next day, the 13th of the Eleventh month. It 
took us four days to accomplish the journey, 
which we were favored to do in safety. We had 
several alarms from the robbers ; of their depre- 
dations on travellers, and of the murders that 
were almost daily perpetrated by them we had 
heard dismal accounts, but the Lord condescend- 
ed to preserve us in the midst of dangers, bless- 
ed be His name. Many of these robbers are 
said to be conscripts, who, unwilling to go to 
the army, have fled to these mouutains, and for 
want of means to obtain food are now driven to 
acts of desperation, to the terror, not of travel- 
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lers only, but of the inhabitants also. Large 
numbers of them join together in their acts of 
plunder, and when too strong a force comes 
against them they retire into the fastnesses of 
the rocky mountains. 

I arrived at Turin late in the evening of the 
16th. 1 had letters from Genoa to some pious 
persons here, to whom I have puid, or from 
whom I have received some interesting visits 
and I have had several religious opportunities 
with them. One of these, Vassally, formerly a 
Popish priest, is in an inquiring state of mind; 
several others manifest much tenderness of 
spirit; among them are two physicians and 
some professors of the university. Through the 
medium of these, many persons met me at my 
lodgings for religious purposes, who made many 
inquiries respecting our Christian principles 
and doctrines. Several of these, like Vassally, 
have been Popish priests, but their eyes having 
been opened to see the inconsistency of Popish 
superstitions, they could no longer, with peace 
of mind, officiate in that capacity. I had alsoa 
very interesting visit from the Chaplain of the 
Prince of Sardinia, who made sundry inquiries 
respecting my views on various of their tenets, 
among others the authority of the Pope and his 
clergy, their sacrament of the mass, transub- 
stantiation, confession, and absolution, invocation 
of Saints, the Virgin Mary, &c., &c. I was 
favored so to answer his inquiries as to induce 
him to wish to know more of the principles of 
our Society. He requested that I would favor 
him with some books treating thereon, having 
heard that I had such with me; I presented 
him with some accordingly, with which he was 
much pleased. I frequently find persons who 
have a great disposition to obtain books of this 
kind, and I am glad to have it in my power to 
furnish them. It has been a matter of surprise 
to me that though my baggage has been so often 
narrowly examined since I entered France, and 
in Italy, yet my books, Bibles, &c., have not 
been taken away. 

On coming to Turin my mind was turned with 
strong gospel love towards the Vaudois in the 
valleys of Piedmont, not far distant. I did not 
know but that it might be a suitable time for 
me to discharge the debt of love which I bave 

“ long felt I owed them; but, seeking for the 
Lord’s direction, my way has appeared totally 
closed. Ihave felt as if I must proceed with 
all speed for Geneva; the impulse on my mind 
was as if I must flee for my life ; surely the ways 
of the Lord are above our ways! vain would it 
be for poor man to inquire why or wherefore it 
is so. At least I found it so with me. Under 





































































































obedience to the Lord, I have said, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ and I have accordingly taken my 
passage in a carriage going to Geneva.” 

After travelling ‘five days and nights, he ar- 
rived in that city, and remarks : 


























the conviction that my only safety was in simple | 
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“As I proceeded on my way, I felt that I 


was leaving a heavy weight behind me, and that 
a bright light shone on my way forward ; 
peacefulness accompanied me that I did not feel 
any weariness from the journey ; the consolation 
of the Lord was so richly extended to me that 
my soul was poured forth in reverent gratitude 
before Him, surprised, nevertheless, in having 
,| been thus driven to Genoa, and now brought to 
Geneva ; surely the Lord has wise designs in all 
this, though I do not understand it.” 


such 


(To be continued.) 


————~0—- —__——_ 
THE POWER OF LOVE. 


The Colony of Petitbourg, in France, is an 


establishment for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders—for instruction of abandoned children 
(boys) who are found without any parental care, 
wandering about the streets of Paris. 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
boys are taught all sorts of out-door and in-door 
work, and have regular seasons of recreation. 
When any one commits a fault requiring grave 
punishment, the whole of the boys are assem- 
bled, as a sort of council, to deliberate aud de- 
cide on the kind of punishment to be inflicted, 
which consists usually of imprisonment in a 
dungeon for a number of days, and, of course, 
no participation in the recreations of the com- 


It is 
The 


munity. 
There are 130 boys in the institution. Now, 
here is the peculiarity of the discipline. After 


sentence is passed by the boys under the ap- 


proval of the director, the question is then put, 


“ Will any of you consent to become the patron 
of this offender, that is, to take his place now 


and suffer in his room and stead, while he goes 
free?’ And it rarely happens but that some 
one is found ready to step forward and consent 
to ransom the offender, by undergoing his pun- 
ishment for him—the offender “being in that 
cas@ merely obliged to act as porter in carrying 
to his substitute in the dungeon his allowance 
of bread and water, during all the time of his 
captivity. The effect has been the breaking of 
the most obdurate hearts of the boys, by seeing 
another actually enduring, willingly, what they 
have deserved to suffer. 

A remarkable case occurred lately. . A boy 
whose violent temper and bad conduct had pro- 
cured his expulsion from several schools in Paris, 
and who was in a fair way of becoming an out- 
law and terror to all good people, was received 
into the institution. For a time the novelty of 
the scene, the society, and the occupation, 
seemed to have subdued his temper; but at 
length his evil disposition showed itself, by his 
drawing a knife on a boy with whom he had 
quarrelled, and stabbing him in the breast. 
The wound was severe but not mortal; and 
while the bleeding boy was carried to the hos- 
pital, the rest of the inmates were summoned to 
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decide on the fate of the criminal. 
at once in a sentence of instant expulsion, with- 
out hope of re-admission. ‘The director opposed 
this, and showed them that such a course would 
lead this poor desperate boy to the scaffold and 
the galleys. He bade them think of another 
punishment. They fixed upon imprisonment 
for an unlimited period. The usual question 
was put, but no patron offered himself, and the 
culprit was marched off to prison. 

After some days, the director reminded the 
boys of the case, and on a repetition of the call, 
“ Will no one become the patron of this unhap- 
py youth ?” a voice was heard, “I will!’ The 
astonished boys looked around and saw coming 
forward the very youth who had been wounded, 
and who had just been discharged from the sick 
ward. He went to the duageon and took the 
place of the would-be murderer, (for had this 
boy’s physical strength been equal to his passion, 
the blow must have been fatal, both boys being 
only about nine or ten years old,) and it was 
only after the latter had for some time carried 
the pittance of food,to his generous patron, and 
seen him, still pale and feeble from the effects of 
his wound, suffering for him deprivation of 
light, and liberty, and joy, that his stout heart 
gave up, and he cast himself at the feet of the 
director, confessing and bewailing, with bitter 
tears, the wickedness of his heart, and express- 
ing the resolution to lead a different life for the 
time to come. Such a fact needs no comment. 


te 


F or Friends’ Review. 
A GLANCE AT KANSAS. 


The winter is now far spent, and the spring 
with its warm and cheering days of sunshine, 
such as must be seen, to be ‘realized, in Kansas, 
will soon open upon us; and it may be profitable, 
from the present stand-point, to glance a little 
at the past and present condition of this, now 
the youngest sister among the States. In her 
sore afflictions, the nation has seemed to take 
pity on her. The present winter, contrary to 
our fondest hopes, has been the longest of which 
I have any knowledge in Kansas, but not the 
coldest. ‘The weather has not been extremely 
cold, but it has been continuous ; there has been 
snow upon the ground a considerable portion of 
the time, and accounts from the north part of 
the State represent the snow as very deep, and 
the weather has doubtless been colder there. 
From past experience, we had every reason to 
expect a very mild winter, as such winters had 
always succeeded to dry summers. The grass 
on the prairies, though short, was rich in sub- 
stance, and became cured like hay; and had the 
winter been mild, cattle could have been win- 
tered on it very well. Feed could not be pro- 
vided in many parts for the stock, and much of 
this has had to take its chance as best it could, 
and though perhaps very little stock has per- 


They agreed | ished, much is poor, and it is feared that the 
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result will be felt more in the future than now. 
Horses and oxen, in very many cases, will be 
so poor and weak as to be of very little service 
in putting in and cultivating the coming crops. 
The inclement winter has left deep and pain- 
ful impressions upon the people too. If ever a 
people had cause to be devoutly grateful to the 
Father of mercies, for opening the hearts of 
their fellow beings in other parts of the world 
to remember them in their afflictions, that peo- 
ple are the hardy settlers of Kansas. I have no 
doubt but enough grain and other provisions 
have. been contributed and shipped to Kansas 
to prevent any case of actual starvation in the 
State. Buta sad tale of sorrow remains to be 
told. The only channel by which provisions 
could reach Kansas has been by railroad to 
Atchison, on the extreme eastern boundary of 
the State, while some of the most destitute set- 
tlements are two hundred miles from Atchison, 
and it isa fearful undertaking to haul provisions 
two hundred wiles in winter over these bleak 
prairies. It would be thought a hazardous task 
under the most favorable circumstances, with 
strong teams, plenty of feed and warm clothing 
for the teamsters; but with teams poor and 
weak, little feed, and teamsters thinly clad, it 
could not be thought of without sad forebodings. 
And it has been only a part of the people who 
had teams of any kind; but there was no other 
alternative, they must go or starve; and many 
have enlisted bravely in the work, and hundreds 
of wagons have been constantly on the road. 
Men have had to go without hope of fee or re- 
ward, for they could not haul enough to pay 
them for their time and trouble, and yet they 
must share with their neighbors. But many 
have suffered very seriously in their noble efforts 
to relieve the needy. Many have been badly 
frozen on the road, so that they were unable to 
travel for some time after getting to Atchison, 
having left their families and others in a very 
destitute condition at home ; while others were 
confined by sickness on their arrival. In con- 
sequence of the great difficulty of getting relief 
to remote settlements, very many poor families 
have doubtless been sorely pressed with hunger, 
and there is good reason to believe that some 
have perished from lack of sufficient food. But 
we are cheered with a prospect of a brighter 
day not very distant; winter will soon be over, 
and then it will not be so serious a thing to go 
to Atchison ; and when navigation opens, pro- 
visions can be shipped to points more accessible, 
and we have a cheering prospect that this will 
be very soon, for our streams in Kansas have 
just been impassable for the first time in more 
than 18 months. The earth is once more be- 
coming pretty well soaked ; wells and springs 
are filling up; brooks are ruuning, and the pros- 
pect for a fruitful season is brightening The 
grass will grow after a while, and “ herbs for 
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the service of man;” the people will gather 
wild herbs for food, of which there are many 
both good and wholesome, and the hearts of 
thousands will be made to rejoice and sing a 
song of thanksgiving to a gracious Creator, who, 
though in his inscrutable wisdom he may cast 
down, will not destroy. 

We humbly trust that this terrible drought 
will not be wholly lost to us. We shall learn 
from it a lesson which will be of much use in 
years to come. I have often heard men say, 
“O, if I only had the corn which I wasted last 
year, I would now have plenty.” They did not 
waste it in the common sense of the word, but 
fed it out improvidently, because it was of little 
value. The soil of Kansas is extremely pro- 
ductive, and will yield bountiful crops with little 
labor, and thousands have now resolved that 
when they raise an abundant crop, it shall be 
stored away for a contingency like the pre-ent. 

But Kansas will not be noted as a grain- 
growing State, at least for a number of years to 
come, because it will not pay so well as some 
other pursuits. The country is especially adapt- 
ed to the raising of cattle and sheep; and beef 
eattle and wool will be the chief marketable 
products of Kansas in the future. 

RicHAaRD MENDENHALL. 

Near Osawatomie, Kansas. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 16, 1861. 


EnGLisH ANNUAL MonitTor ror 1861.— 
Our last number notified our readers that the 
English Annual Monitor, edited by our dear 
friend, Benjamin Seebohm, was for sale at this 
ofice. We find, in the Preface, a statement of 
the remarkable fact that the average age of the 
Friends who died in Great Britain and Ireland 
during the year comprised in this volume, was 
55 years, 8 months and j of a day. The general 
average for many years past has been about 52 
years, rarely falling below 51, and sometimes 
rising to 54 years. The number of deaths re- 
corded this year is 324, including seventy-five 
between 70 and 80 years, forty-nine between 
80 and 90 years, and nine betweea 90 and 100 
years of age. 

This extraordinary longevity, and the high 
average age, forcibly illustrate the advantages 
of regular, temperate habits of life. It may also 
be remarked, without presumption, that a lesson 
of vastly greater importance is taught by the 
biographical sketches and the closing scenes of 
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the departed, which are given in this little 
volume. “They instructively show, like many 
others gone before,” says the editor, “that a 
believer’s impression of the truth of God is no 
mere fancy. Experimental godliness is not the 
offspring of a morbid imagination, or the pro- 
duct of an enthusiastic mind; but he that be- 
lieveth in the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself, that he has yielded the assent of his 
judgment and his affections to no cunningly 
devised fable. If the time of his bodily and 
mental health has been a time of spiritual dili- 
gence and enjoyment—a time of faith in Christ, 
and devotedness to his service, in communion 
with the Spirit,—a time of progressive meetness 
for heaven,—and if, at last, in the taking down of 
the tabernacle, the powers of expression or of 
consciousness should fail, or the tender thread 
of life should be suddenly cut, then, how con- 
solatory the thought that the affairs of the soul 
for etérnity were settled ; the house was set in 
order before the natural faculties were impaired, 
and, the Holy Spirit having completed His work, 
the redeemed soul is borne peacefully away from 
the shattered tenement it inhabited! The sum- 
mons came, and though its execution gave a 
shock to the physical and intellectual man, yet 
it found the soul ready, having nothing to do 
but to arise, depart, and be with Christ. Then, 
though no sentences of holy confidence or of 
triumphant joy were heard,—though no words 
of prayer or praise were uttered,—though no 
texts of Holy Writ were repeated,—though no 
dying testimony to the truth of the gospel and 
the faithfulness of Christ were borne, yet the 
living testimony, the witness of a life, when body 
and mind were in sound health, should be in- 
caleulably more satisfactory than a few senten- 
ces expressed, perhaps, amidst the excitement 
and feebleness of disease and the approach of 
death. Though it is comforting and confirming 
to the believer and to surviving friends, if, in 
addition to the witness of this life, there should 
be also the calm and intelligent confidence in 
Christ, expressed in death, and so an abundant 
entrance be administered to him, to the joy of 
his Lord; yet, if one be wanting, let it be the 
dying rather than the living testimony.” 

In glancing over these simple records of 
mortality, we would unite in the desire ex- 
pressed by the beloved editor, that whether accom- 
panied by memorials or not, they may be the 
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means of bringing before the reader the respon- | labored diligently and earnestly in the cause of the 


oi eaten > he, lies gospel for more than sixty years, and during that 
sibilities of -” the hopes and realities of time attended every Yearly Meeting of New England 
eternity! We select, this week, for our pages, 


except one, from which she was detained by sick- 
the instructive memoir of Emma Pease, sister 


ness. Her mind retained its full vigor to the verge 
3 of life. She frequently expressed her fears that she 
of the late Hannah C. Backhouse, and wife of na co 
Joseph Pease, who is a brother of our dear 


had been an unprofitable servant, but often added, 
friend, John Pease. 











“*it is a great comfort in life’s evening hours, to re- 
member the many mercies bestowed on one who 
though unworthy, has striven toserve a kind Master, 
even from early life, and now has nothing but His 
goodness to rely upon.’’ 


~~. 


MarrizD, at Friends’ Meeting, Nettle Creek, Wayne 








Co., Indiana, on the 24th of 10th mo., 1860, Wittiam 
Batpwin to Louisa Dennis. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, West River, Wayne 
Co., Indiana, on the 22d of 11th mo., 1860, Tuomas 
C. Dennis to Saran E. Tuornsureu ; all of the above 
members of Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Indiana. 








, By consent of the Monthly Meeting, at the 
residence of John G. Haviland, in Queensbury, War- 
ren Co., N. Y., on the 8th of Ist mo. last, GzorGe 
Henry Eppy, son of George B. and Hannah Eddy, to 
Saran R. Oris, daughter of Harris F. and Elizabeth 
Otis, of Topeka, Kansas. 


, On the 16th of 1st mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of George B. Eddy, Queensbury, R. Barcuay 
AncgL, of Greenfield, Saratoga Co., N. Y., son of Ben- 
jamin and Mary Angel, to Lucy L. Eppy, daughter of 
George B. and Hannah Eddy. 


, At the same place, on the 28th of 2d mo. 
last, CHARLES Roscoz Mort, of Moreau, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., son of Richard and Eliza A. Mott, to Hannan 
H. Eppy, daughter of George B. and Hannah Eddy. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Warren Co., Iowa, 
on the 27th of 2d mo. last, Catvin C. Buair to Cyn- 
THIA AnN Waite, both members of South River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 














Diep, in Franklin, Wayne Co., Indiana, on the 
25th of 10th mo., 1860, Cuariry Batpwin, aged 65 
years ; a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Wayne Co., Indiana. 


——, At Sharon, Mahaska Co., Iowa, on the 4th 
of 8th mo., 1860, Josepn S., son of David O. and 
Emeline Michener, in his 2d year; a member of 
Spring Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, On the 3d of 2d mo. last, Anna, wife of Jo- 
seph Mendenhall and daughter of James and Sarah 
Horton, in her 39th year; a member of South River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her end was peaceful. 


—, On the 27th of 12th mo. 1860, Exizaseta 
CRoMWELL, wife of Daniel Cromwell, aged 66 years, 

This dear friend was a useful member of New York 
Monthly Meeting, fulfilling the duties of Overseer, 
and other services in the church, with much accept- 
ance to her friends. She possessed a kind and sym- 
pathising disposition, ever ready to forego her own 
ease to promote the comfort of others. In the short 
illness that preceded her close, she manifested that 
her Saviour, whom she had long loved and trusted, 
was near to sustain her, saying, ‘‘ If I do not recover 
all will be well.’? Her bereaved friends have the con- 
soling belief that through the mercy of God, in Christ 
Jesus, she has entered into rest. 


——, In Nantucket, on the 31st of 1st mo. last, 
Mary B. Farnum, widow of Moses Farnum, of Water- 
ford, Mass., aged 87 years and 8 months; a beloved 
minister of the Society of Friends. 


















last, Lavinia, wife of Ebenezer Frye, in the 64th year 
of her age. 


a useful member of society, honest and upright 
in her daily walk and conversation. 
years she was seriously concerned to know her 
calling and election made sure. 
many trying conflicts and close baptisms, and we 
reverently believe, through adorable mercy, she was 
favored to repent of her sins and so to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as to be able to say, ‘‘ he is my 
Saviour,” and through thesanctifying power of Divine 
grace, prepared, changed, purified and fully justified, 
and therefore is at rest in heaven with the redeemed 
of every generation. 


of Enoch Peasley, in the 39th year of her age; a 


of Friends, Iowa. 





Enrolled early as a disciple of Christ, she had 
















































Diep, at Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 6th of 2d mo. 


It may be said of this dear friend, that she was 
For several 


She experienced 





, On the 25th of 2d mo. last, Saran J., wife 
valuable member of Bloomington Monthly Meeting 


She was naturally of a lively disposition, and was 
careful of the feelings of others, and that her daily 
walk should correspond with her Christian profes- 
sion, which rendered her attractive to all, particu- 
larly to the young. During her illness of a few 
weeks’ duration, she appeared to have a clear im- 
pression that she would not recover, and often re- 
marked all is peace. ‘‘ What have I done,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ that I should feel so peaceful? It is all 
of the Lord’s mercy through Christ Jesus.” 


, After a sickness of about two weeks, at Mid- 
dletown, near Newport, R. I., on the 5th instant, 
Susan Ann Burrum, wife of David Buffum, agea 
nearly 73 vears ; a member and elder of Rhode Island 
Monthly Meeting. 

She attended meeting on First-day morning, 17th 
of 2d mo., and had been from early life diligent in 
the attendance of the religious meetings of the Society, 
when her health permitted, but was often prevented 
by the asthma, to which she had been subject for 
more than forty years. Strongly attached to the re- 
ligion of the New Testament as professed by Friends, 
she could give the right hand of fellowship to all 
those who in truth ard sincerity love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and endeavor to live in accordance with his 
Divine requirings, wherever and however situated. 
She rarely made any allusion to her spiritual views, 
yet evinced by her daily walk and conversation, the 
deep interest that she felt, often reading the Scrip- 
tures, mostly in private, having them in each room 
in which she spent much time; and may we not 
humbly hope that she is now enjoying the reward of 
the upright in heart in one of the many mansions of 
bliss in the world eternal. 

——__ 48 —————— 


ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR. 


This valuable and interesting little volume, edited 
bv Benjamin Seebohm, is for sale at the Office of 
Friends’ Review. It is desired that early application 
should be made by those who wish to procure them. 
Price 38 cents, single copies, (if by mail, 44 cents.) 
$4 00 per dozen. 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
the 2d of the 4th mo., and continue 13 weeks. It 
will still remain under the care of Cyrus Lindley, 


A. B., as principal teacher, with whom will be asso- 
ciated suitable assistants. 


The Boarding House connected with the school 
will be under the care of Allen and Martha A. Jay. 


For further particulars address the undersigned, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


On behalf of the Committee of Managers, 


ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 
3d mo. 9—2 t. 


———_—49 p> —___—_ 


THE THREE NEW TERRITORIES—COLORADO, NE- 
VADA, DACOTAH. 


The bill organizing the new Territories has 
been signed by the President, which increases 
the number of the Territories of the United 
States to seven, including the previously exist- 
ing ones of Washington, Nebraska, Utah and 
New Mexico. 

The first of these Territories, Colorado, in- 
cludes parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and Eastern 
Utah. Its boundaries run as follows :—Begin- 
ning at a point where the 102d degree of West 
longitude from Geeenwich crosses the 37th par- 
allel of North latitude, thence north along said 
102d parallel to where it intersects the 41st de- 
gree of north latitude, thence west along said 
line to the 109th degree of West longitude, 
thence south along said line to the 37th degree 
of North latitude, thence east along the 37th de- 
gree of North latitude to the place of beginning. 
The Territory contains about 100,000 square 
miles, and at this time a population of some 
25,000 persons. The Rocky Mountains divide 
the Territory into two parts, westward from 
them flowing a large number of rivers, tributary 
to the Colorado, and eastward others, equally 
numerous and large, tributary to the Arkansas 
and South Fork Platte Rivers. It includes the 
famous mining region, Pike’s Peak, rich in gold 
and other metals, cut off by deserts from the 
more fertile Western States, but destined to be 
the home of advancing civilization, and to give 
up its treasures at the summons of enlightened 
toil. 

Nevada ‘is taken from Western Utah and Ca- 
lifornia. Its boundaries are as follows :—Be- 
ginning at the point of intersection of the 42d 
degree of North latitude with the 39th degree 
of longitude West from Washington: thence 
running south on the line of this 116th degree 
West longitude until it intersects the northern 
boundary of the Territory of New Mexico; 
thence due west to the dividing ridge separat- 


ing the waters of Carson Valley from those that | 


flow into the Pacific ; thence on this dividing 
ridge northwardly to the 41st degree North lati- 
tude ; thence due north to the southern boun- 
dary line of the State of Oregon; thence due 
east to the place of beginning. That portion of 
the Lerritory within the present limits of the 
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State of California is not to be included within 
Nevada until the State of California shall assent 
to the same by an act irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States. The Territory 
includes the lovely Carson Valley, the memory 
of whose beauty lingers with the traveller in 
his journey through arid plains and over rug- 
ged mountains, and whose wondrous fertility, 
even under the rudest cultivation, shows what 
may be expected there when intelligent indus- 
try has free course. Great mineral wealth, es- 
pecially of silver, in which it is richer than 
any other part of the world, and unlimited ca- 
pacity for the raising of agricultural products, 
will combine at an early day to transform this 
region into a rich and populous State. 

In general terms, Dakotah lies between lat. 
42 deg. 30 min., and 49 deg. north, and long. 96 
deg. 30 min. and 103 deg. west. It is bounded 
on the north by British America, east by the 
States of Minnesota and Iowa, south and west 
by Nebraska. Its length from north to south is 
450 miles, its average breadth is about 200 
miles, and it has an area of 70,000 square 
miles. It was formerly a part of the Territory 
of Minnesota, but was detached when that be- 
came a State. The Indians belonging to the 
Yankton, Sissiton and Sioux tribes are numer- 
ous, and live chiefly by the chase. The ‘Terri- 
tory includes open, grassy plains, high rolling 
prairies, a great number of lakes and ponds, and 
very numerous valuable rivers. The climate of 
the south is mild; that of the north severe, 
though less so than might be expected from its 
high latitude. The land is well timbered and 
the valleys are highly productive. Coal abounds 
in some parts, and other minerals add wealth 
to the region. The game is plentiful, and of 
great value for its furs.—L xchange. 


—— 0 —__—_ 


WAKING UP FROM WINTER SLEEP. 

Hybernation, or winter sleep, is a condition 
beautifully devised by the Creator to indemnify 
certain animals for the loss of their necessary 
food during winter-time. Nutrition being ar- 
rested, all the other vital functions are either 
suspended, or are carried on at low steam pres- 
sure, so to speak. This is the case with respira- 
tion and the accompanying evolution of animal 
heat. Animals may be likened to furnaces in 
more than a figurative sense. Food furnishes 
fuel, and the breath supplies oxygen for the sup- 
port of combustion. During ordinary sleep, the 
combustive function in the lungs is notably 
lowered. The human system is so delicately or- 
ganized, that it cannot sink into the deep torpor 
of cold, and afterwards revive; but the long 
winter-sleep of some animals is no more extra- 
j ordinary to them than the few hours’ nightly 
i rest to each of us. 

Let us take some examples. The bat lives 
|upon insects and nothing else. Where were the 
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insects in winter? Hither dead or torpid— 
hybernating too—hidden away in minute holes 
and corners, whither the bat could not follow 
them even if he were about and stirring; so 
what more sensible thing could the bat do than 
go to sleep also, and remain sleeping until spring: 
time comes again. The frog is an insect-feeder 
too, which he, no more than the bat, can obtain 
in winter; so the frog goes to sleep. In the 
north of France and Germany, there are pretty 
little frogs of green color, and which live on 
trees. Many attempts have been made to na- 
turalize these pretty things in England, but 
without much success. The very mildness of 
our insular winters kills them. The degree of 
cold we experience is usually not enough to send 
them into deep winter-sleep. The economy of 
their furnace combustion is not brought down 
sufficiently low to do without food entirely ; and, 
on the other hand, food they cannot obtain. So 
the usual result is, that the pretty tree-frogs 
die. As frogs eat insects, so in their turn do 
snakes eat frogs ; and the latter not being com- 
plaisant enough to hop about in winter-time, 
what more sensible thing could a snake do than 
go to sleep too? For a similar reason the spiny 
hedge-hog sleeps; and he sleeps soundly too; 
as people who have found him in his winter- 
quarters can testify. 

One of the most curious of foreign hyberna- 
tors is the little North American animal called 
the “ prairie dog.” Prairie dogs congregate in 
immense herds; and whilst summer-time lasts, 
they are active enough. As winter approaches, 
however, and before cold weather actually sets 
in, the prairie dogs build themselves houses, 
and, getting under shelter of the same, fasten 
up the doors securely, and take their long win- 
ter-nap. In late winter, or very early spring, 
whilst snow is yet on the ground, and the prairie 
land is tormented by icy, howling winds, the 
prairie-dogs may be noticed, in the morning of 
some bitterly cold day, opening their doors, pok- 
ing out their noses, and not apparently finding 
things as pleasant as they might have wished, 
retiring once more. Again they close their 
mansion-doors, and go to sleep. The time had 
not arrived for coming out, indeed, but the little 
prairie dogs were still not deceived. Some in- 
dication of a good time coming they perceived. 
Their instinct led them not astray. The Indian 
and the backwoodsman, noticing the sign, are 
able to predict that fair weather is near at hand, 
having trusted to the sure instinct of the prairie 
dogs. 

Hybernation must only be accepted as a rela- 
tive term. Whilst some animals admit of being 
frozen outright, and thawed again without dam- 
age to their constitutions, others are by no 
means so tolerant of lowered temperature. A 
human individual having sunk into the sleep of 
cold, is generally frost-bitten at once in some 
prominent and exposed part. The nose is the 
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most likely organ to suffer; after which come 
the fingers and the toes. If the sleeper be 
aroused at once, incipient frost-bites may fre- 
quently be cured by judicious friction, with ice 
or snow at first; the object being to supply 
warmth by degrees. But if the first frost-bite 
touch any internal organ, the seal of death is 
impressed. Instances have been known of the 
congelation of fish bodily, in the ice of a pond, 
the creatures having been restored to motion, 
without damage, by judicious thawing. Stranger 
still, examples are on record of the freezing of 
insects into a block of ice, which latter being 
laid before a fire and thawed, the insects buzzed 
away. Between these latter extreme cases, and 
the intolerance of cold experienced by human 
beings, comes hybernation, properly so called. 

Even amongst hybernators, there is a great 
difference. Our pretty little friend, the squirrel, 
furnish€s us with an example of what may be 
termed modified hybernation. The squirrel is 
a good food economist, as is well known. He 
keeps a bright look-out at the commissariat 
stores. In autumn, when the hazel-nuts have 
ripened, the little fellow may be seen busily 
carrying the tawny treasures, one by one, in his 
mouth, and depositing them in some mysterious 
hole. In that hole is a comfortable nest, fur- 
nished with great care, and having a capacious 
larder beside it. In this larder he hides the 
nuts, to be nibbled at frugally in winter-time 
when the sun shines more brightly than usual, 
and he rouses to see What is doing in the world. 
A tame squirrel living in a warm room, hyber- 
nates slightly, or not at all. A sleepy fellow 
he will perhaps seem, not quite so lively as in 
the summer, but that is all. 

To rouse a hybernating animal from its win- 
ter-sleep is a very dangerous operation. Hedge- 
hogs are particularly intolerant of this treat- 
ment ; in fact, the rough-looking hedge-hog is a 
very delicate fellow. Thus dealt with, the 
animal generally dies, furnishing one of the 
many examples of the beautifully-poised rela- 
tions of vitality to external circumstances, as 
determined for beneficent purposes by Almighty 
will.— Leisure Hour. 


—__—_—__ +~er—-- 





THE SPINNING JENNY. 


Suddenly [James Hargreaves] dropped upon 
his knees, and rolled on the stone floor at full 
length. He lay with his face toward the floor, 
and made lines and circles with the end of a 
burned stick. He rose, and went to the fire to 
burn his stick. He took hold of his bristly hair 
with one hand, and rubbed his forehead and 
nose with the other and the blackened stick. 
Then he sat upon a chair, and placed his head 
between his hands, his elbows on his kuees, and 
gazed intently on the floor. Then he sprang to 
his feet, and replied to some feeble question of 
his wife (who had not risen since the day she 
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gave birth to a little stranger) by a loud assu- | called fermentation, and to it we owe this variety. 
rance that he had it; and, taking her in his/In the loaf it has taken place, in the biscuit it 
sturdy arms, in the blankets, the baby in her) has not. The principle of fermentation is not 
arms, he lifted her out, and held her over the} yet very clearly understood, and to examine the 
black drawing on the floor. These he explain-j theories on the subject would be departing from 
ed, and she joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh | our subject. Suffice it to say that by it car- 
with lis high-toned assurance that she should! bonic acid gas is evolved, and when occurring 
uever again toil at the spinning wheel—that! in dough, it heaves up the mass and distributes 
he would never again “ play,’ and have his! throughout it an abundance of little cells; as 
loom standing for want of weft. She asked/the chemist calls it, giving it a vesicular tex- 
some questions, which he answered, after seat-| ture, but in humbler phrase, making it when 
ing her in the arm-chair, by laying her spinning | baked to become “crumby.” if paste be left 
wheel on its back, the horizontal spindle stand- | under certain conditions, it will of itself decom- 
ing vertically, while he made the wheel revolve, | pose and evolve gas. This, probably, ld to the 
and drew a roving of cotton from the spindle | introduction of fermented bread in early times, 
into an attenuated thread. ‘Our fortune is| and is thought to have been employed regularly ; 
made when that is made,” he said, speaking of | but for ages past the result has been attained 
his drawings on the floor. “ What will you|by mingling with the bread a gaseous body, 
call it?” asked his wife. “Call it? What an | identical with that which gives the foaming ap- 
we call it after thysen, Jenny? They called! pearance to ale and the sparkling appearance to 
thee ‘Spinning Jenny’ afore [ had thee, because | champagne. Many different substances have 
thou beat every lass in Stanehill Moore at the ' been used for this purpose, in various lands and 
wheel. What if we call it Spinning Jenny ?”| periods. The ancients used leaven ; in the East 
—Men who Have Risen. Indies toddy, or the juice which flows from the 
scieniilitntiiicaat cocoa-nut tree when its branches are wounded ; 
and in the West Indies dunder, or the refuse 6f 
rum distillation; while in England, good old 
Among the many favorable features of the age | Saxon ale yeast is our recognised fermenting 
may be enumerated the general application of | fluid. 
science to practical uses ; and the simple teach-| These processes are slow, and entail a large 
ing of the philosophy of common things—the ! amount of labor of human muscles in kneading, 
“air we breathe,” “the clothes we wear,” and|to disseminate the gas throughout the dough. 
*‘ the food we eat,” now command our intelligent | In order to save time, to economise labor, and to 
thought. Of the latter class stands in indisput- | render bread as wholesome and nutritious as 
able pre eminence our daily bread. We all are | possible, a variety of plans have been proposed : 
interested in it. The light of the sun falls in|some purely mechanical, for kneading simply; 
but few places where cereal crops are not eulti- | others embodying some chemical principle capa- 
vated. These plentiful fruits of the earth—/ble of giving to bread its light texture without 
which ripen alike by the broad waters of the! fermentation. They have been attended with 
Nile, and clothe the plains of the West—which | different degrees of success. The latest is that 
cover like a golden sea our English vales, and|of Dr. Dauglish of Malvern, which is termed 
crowd the “clearing” of the Australian emi-|the “aerating process,” or making bread with 
grant—are the life of the world. There is much | “ fixed air.” 
similarity, too, in the way bread has been made; We recently visited some works where it is in 
in all ages and lands; whether the grain has | operation, and saw things novel indeed in con- 
been ground between two stones, turned by the} nection with the baker’s trade. Whatever the 
hands of some Rachel and Rebecca of the East, | merits of the system may be, it is at least evi- 
or by a fifty-horse steam-engine, as at a city|dent that it has rendered it possible that the 
flour-mill, by a quiet stream and ponderous | waving crops of the harvest field should be con- 
water-wheel, or by the four-armed windmill. verted into loaves without the admixture of 
But here we must remark that breads are di-| anything less pure than air and water; and that 
visible into two great classes—the one light and | the series of operations, from the reaping of the 
sponge-like, full of small cells or air-holes, the | corn to the drawing of the loaf from the oven, 
other close and heavy. ‘The Scriptures speak | should be carried on without the touch of human 
of them as leavened and unleavened; but we|hands. To practice this system, there are em- 
may illustrate their difference as that between a| ployed at the works we visited, a powerful 
* cottage loaf” or “ notched brick,” and a navy | steam-engine, intricate machinery, a gas genera- 
biscuit. The unleavened was the earliest form | tor,and a gasometer. The gas here made, how- 
of bread ; and in Sweeden hard cakes, composed | ever, is a very distant relation of the noxious 
ef rye and kept months after baking, are much | vapor which is prisoned up in the great round 
eaten, and the barley bunnocks of Scotland are | cylinders of the gas works, and to the escape of 
akin to them. which we have such an aversion. It is indeed 
Now, there is a mysterious process of nature | that pure body which, present in all spring and 
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well water, gives it its sparkling character, which 
we wire up in our bottles of soda water, and 
which, liberated from its crystal captivity, causes 
such water to dance and frisk with effervescent 
freshness. It is called carbonic acid gas; and 
this, with the flour of wheat, a little salt and 
fresh water duly mingled by machinery in man- 
ner following, yields the bread of which we 
speak. 

From the yard, containing these miniature 
gas-works, we pass into the bread-room; and 
here our attention is first called to a huge ma- 
chine rising to the height of twenty feet, per- 
haps, looking very ponderous and powerful for 
so peaceful a purpose. This is an “ aerating” 
wachine, and is intended to accomplish all that 
has hitherto been done by the tedious process 
of fermentation. Resting on a heavy metal 
frame-work, and about ten feet from the ground, 
isa large iron globe, three feet in diameter. 
Its appearance is that of a huge bombshell. It 
is in this globe that the dough is made. Within 
it is a sort of paddle-wheel moved by heavy 
gearing outside, which acts in place of human 
hands, and is termed the “ mixer.” Round the 
globe is a stage or gallery for the use of the 
baker’s man, and rising from it to a consider- 
able height is a pillar which contains the water. 

When operations commence, the air-tight 
cover is pushed off the iron globe, and the mouth 
of a vanvass bag descending from the ceiling 
being untied, a whole sack of flour is allowed to 
fall into this cavernous receptacle. On goes 
the cover, and so far the shell is charged. But 
flour lies loosely, and the globe is not quite full, 
therefore there is present a good deal of air, 
which must be disposed of. An ejectment is 
accordingly served on it by the force-pump, and 
we have a vacuum. 

The gas which we saw making at first, is next 
about to be used. Our floury demonstrator 
“turns it on,” and we are told that it is stream- 
ing into the globe, and taking possession of the 
space from which the common atmospheric air 
was so forcibly ejected by the pump. And 
now, though we cannot peer into the mysteri- 
ous depths of the iron shell, we know that at 
the bottom lies the flour, and at the top a 
quantity of highly condensed gas. Another 
cock is turned on, and water, frisky and bril- 
liant, rushes in. It has become fresh and 
dancing by the passage of the gas through it 
when in the pillar. It is soda water without 
the brackish mineral taste, or the water which 
wells up from the sand and rocks under the in- 
fluence of a laughing gas, which makes it tum- 
ble and leap in beautiful brilliancy. It is such 
water which now bounds into the globe amongst 
the flour and gas; round go the arms of the 
mixer, as plash, plash go the blades of the steam- 
boat wheel; and flour, salt, water, and carbonic 
acid gas lose their identity and become dough. 


‘green color indicates soundings. 


| 


We wait eight minutes listening to the whirr’ sea has the color of blood, which results from 
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of wheels and hands on every side, and then 
descend from the gallery to see the dough drawn 
from the globe. A spout is opened at the bot- 
tom; light and spongy it comes forth, and is 
caught in moulds of the shape of the future loaf. 
In twenty minutes the whole sack of flour has 
thus been drawn off. 

This is the working of Dr. Dauglish’s patent. 
He aims at the abolition of the fermenting pro- 
cess by at once introducing into the dough, and 
forcing throughout it, the pure gas, instead of 
engendering it by yeast and working it in by 
kneading. 

We must not, however, leave the loaf in in- 
cipiency while we discuss the patent ; so a word 
or two on ovens. There have been a consider- 
able variety. The kind employed here, and at 
most wholesale bakeries, is called a “ traveller,” 
and a very unwearying traveller it is. The floor 
is composed of iron plates hinged together, and 
forming an endless band, traversing on rollers, 
arranged to move at a pace which admits of the 
nicest regulation. The dough which has issued 
from the globe is caught in moulds by boys, and 
passed to others who stand at the mouth of the 
oven. The tins are placed on the moving plate, 
and immediately commence a slow journey 
through this tropical region. The ovens are 
about twenty feet from end to end, and the exit 
is in another room from the entrance or mouth. 
After an hour’s journey over this scorching 
desert, the loaves arrive in parties, like over- 
land passengers, considerably burned and regu- 
larly baked, and drop into baskets, to be hoisted 
away to another department. 

We forbear to express any opinion on the 
bread thus manufactured, but may say that the 
principle is a beautiful application of chemistry 
to common things. As a system it is very in- 
teresting. It will gratify ali who require to see 
science employed for the weal of mankind. Too 
often her large resources are not well applied, 
and not unfrequently her sons dig into her 
depths and soar her heights but to gratify curi- 
osity. It is well, then, to note any instance 
where the wonderful knowledge of man is made 
to minister to the welfare of the race.— Leisure 
Hour. 


——— —~+em 
THE OCEAN. 


The ocean has, naturally, a pure bluish tint: 
All profound and clear seas are more or less of 
a deep blue; while, according to seamen, a 
The bright 
blue of the Mediterranean, so often vaunted by 
poets, is found all over the deep pure ocean, not 
only in the tropical and temperate zones, but 
also in the regions of eternal frost. The North 
Sea is green, partly from the reflection of its 
sandy bottom mixing with the essentially blue 
tint of the water. In the Bay of Loango the 
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the reflection of the red ground-soil. But the, 
hoe is much more frequently changed, over | 
large spaces, by means of enormous masses of 
minute algae, and countless hosts of small sea- 
worms, floating or swimming on the surface. 
Near Callao, the Pacific has an olive-green color, 
owing to a greenish matter found ata depth of 
eight hundred feet. Near Cape Palmas, on the 
coast of Guinea, Captain Tuckey’s ship seemed 
to sail through milk—a phenomenon which was 
owing to an immense number of little white ani- 
mals swimming on the surface. The peculiar 
coloring of the Red Sea, whence its name, is de- 
rived from the presence of a microscopic alga, 
sui generis, less remarkable even for its beautiful 
red color than for its prodigious fecundity. In 
many more instances, from like causes, the deep 
blue is varied with stripes of white, yellow, 
green, brown, orange, or red. Small yellowish 
Medusz are the principal agents in changing 
the pure ultramarine of the Arctic Ocean into 
a muddy green. Of these, it is computed, a 
cubic inch must contain 64; a cubic foot, 
110,592. It is here that the giant whale of the 
north finds his richest pasture-grounds. 

When the sea is perfectly transparent, it al- 
lows the eye to distinguish objects at a very 
great depth. Near Mindoro, in the Indian 
Ocean, the spotted corals are plainly visible un- 
der twenty-five fathoms of water. The crystal- 
line clearness of the Caribbean excited the ad- 
miration of Columbus, whose eye was ever open 
for the beauties of nature. There, on the sandy 
bottom, appear thousands of sea stars, molluses, 
and fishes of a brilliancy of color unknown in 
our temperate seas; with groves of sea-plants, 
corals, sponges, etc., which rival the most beau- 
tiful garden on earth when a gentle breeze pas- 
ses through the waving boughs. The submarine 
landscapes on the coast of Sicily are described 
with equal enthusiasm. 

The circulation of the waters is maintained, 
partly by the winds, partly by the attraction of 
the sun and moon, and partly by oceanic cur- 
rents. What is wave-motion? The transfer- 
ence of motion without the transference of the 
matter. The most impetuous storm cannot sud- 
denly raise high waves ; they require time for 
their development. Thus their strength also 
loses itself only by degrees; and many hours 
after the tornado has ceased to rage, mighty 
Billows continue to remind us of its extinguished 
fury. The turmoil of waters extends hundreds 
of miles beyond the space where its howling 
voice was heard; and often, during the most 
tranquil weather, the agitated sea proclaims the 
distant war of elements. 

The waves in the open sea never attain the 
mountain height ascribed to them by exuberant 
fancy. Buta light-house, (Bell Rgck,) though 
one hundred and twelve feet high, is buried in 
foam and spray to the very top, during ground- 
swells. In violent gales, the sea is said to be 
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disturbed to a depth of three hundred or even 
five hundred feet ; while all is undisturbed and 
still in the deep caves of ocean.— Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine. 


——__--~e—- 


HOME COURTESIES. 


“Tam one of those whose lot in life has 
been to go out into an unfriendly world at an 
early age; and of nearly twenty families in 
which 1 made my home in the course of about 
nine years, there were only three or four that 
could be properly designated as happy families, 
and the source of trouble was not so much the 
lack of love as lack of care to manifest it.” 
The closing words of this sentence give us the 
fruitful source of family alienations, of heart- 
aches innumerable, of sad faces and gloomy 
home-circles. ‘Not so much the lack of love 
as lack of care to manifest it.” What a world 
of misery is suggested by this brief remark ! 
Not over three or four happy families in twenty, 
and the cause so manifest, and so easily reme- 
died! Ah, in the “small, sweet courtesies of 
life,” what power resides! In a look, a word,a 
tone, how much of happiness or disquietude 
may be communicated. Think of it, reader, 
and take the lesson home with you. 


——_-—~+e 


A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 


Silent and lone, silent and lone! 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone, 
That used to be playing about my knee, 
With their noisy mirth, and boisterous glee? 
Who littered the carpets, and misplaced the chairs, 
And scattered their play-things all unawares ; 
Who called for their suppers with eager shout, 
And while they were getting, ran in and out; 
Who kept all the apples and nuts from spoiling, 
And never saved jackets or pants from soiling ; 
Had ever a want, and ever a will 
That added a care to my heart, until 
I sometimes sighed for the time to come, 
When they’d all be big, and go out from home. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone ! 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone ? 
There’s no little faces to wash to night, 
No little troubles for mother to right, 
No little blue eyes to be sung to sleep, 
No little play-things to put up to keep, 
No little garments to be hung on the rack, 
No little tales to tell, no nuts to crack, 
No little trundle bed, brim full of rolick, 
Calling for mamma to settle the frolic, 
No little soft lips to press me with kisses— 
(Oh! such a sad, lonely evening as this is !) 
No little voices to shout with delight ; 
‘Good night, dear mamma, good night, good night.’’ 
Silent the house is; no little ones here, 
To startle a smile or chase back a tear. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone ? 
It seemeth but yesterday, since they were young; 
Now they’re all scattered, the world’s paths among, 
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Out where the great rolling trade-stream is flowing ; 

Out where new firesides with love-lights are glowing ; 

Out where the graves of their life-hopes are sleep- 
ing, 

Not to be comforted—weeping, still weeping ; 

Out where the high hills of science are blending 

Up ’mid the cloud-rifts, up, up, still ascending ; 

Seeking the sunshine that rests on the mountain, 

Drinking and thirsting still, still at the fountain ; 

Out in life’s thoroughfares all of them moiling ; 

Out in the wide, wide world, striving and toiling. 

Little ones, loving ones, playful ones, all, 

That went when I bade, and came at my call, 

Have ye deserted me? Will ye not come, 

Back to your mother’s arms—back to the Home? 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
Useless my cry is. Why do I complain? 
They’ll be my little ones never again! 
Can the great oaks to the acorns return? 
The broad rolling stream flow back to the byrne? 
The mother call childhood again to her knee, 
That in manhood went forth, the strong and the free? 
Nay! nay! no true mother would ask for them 
back, 
Her work nobly done, their firm tramp on life’s 
track, 
Will come like an organ note, lofty and clear, 
To lift up her soul and her spirit to cheer ! 


And though her tears fall, when she’s silent and 


lone, 
She’ll know it is best they are scattered and gone! 


Silent and lone! silent and lone! 
Thy will, O Father! not my will, be done! 


—Field Notes. 


—_——_-—~ee—-______ 


THE TRUE LIFE. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And be from sin set free— 
To feel that Jesus’ precious blood 
Was shed indeed for me. 
I’d rather be a Christian, 
And bear the rude world’s frown, 
Than dwell in courts of wickedness, 
And wear a regal crown. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And in my Saviour trust ; 
That when this body lies in death, 
And turns again to dust, 
My soul may be with Jesus, 
In that bright world above, 
Where grief comes not, nor care, nor pain, 
But all is joy and love. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And as a Christian live ; 

And pray that God would unto me 
His Holy Spirit give, 

To lead me in the righteous path 
Which my Redeemer trod ; 

And so, by following Jesus, 
Prepare to meet my God. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And die the Christian’s death— 
To whisper Jesus’ sacred name 
With my expiring breath ; 
And then in realms of glory, 
To heaven’s Eternal King, 
I would with powers immortal 
Loud hallelujahs sing. 
—S. S. Times. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
26th ult. 


Enetanp.—A violent gale swept over the country 
on the 20th, doing much damage. A part of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham was destroyed by it. 


The shipments of gold to America were expected to 
be resumed on a considerable scale. It was reported 
that the Bank of England contemplated a further in- 
crease in the rate of interest. 

The London Daily News states that the Great 
Eastern would leave during the first week in this 
month for Norfolk, Va., where acargo, chiefly of cot- 
ton, is guaranteed, the freight on which will amount 
to $75,000. 

In the House of Commons, on the 19th, a motion 
was made for equalizing the assessment and levying 
of the income tax, and carried by a majority against 
the government. 


France.—The French occupation of Syria is to be 
prolonged two or three months beyond the time 
originally fixed for its termination. 

M. Mires, a prominent Parisian banker, and fingn- 
cial agent of the Turkish government, hdd been hr- 
rested on a charge of fraud and conspiracy, and his 
property placed under sequestration by the govern- 
ment. 


























Iraty.—The ex-King and Queen of Naples arrived 
at Rome of the 14th ult., and were expected to take 
their departure in a few days for Bavaria, the Queen 
being a member of the royal family of that country. 

Victor Emanuel opened the Italian Parliament in 
person on the 18th. In his speech, he reminded the 
members that the task of organizing free and united 
Italy devolved upon them, and recommended the 
establishment of the greatest administrative liberty, 
with due care to protect her unity. He said also 
that in the consciousness of its strength, the kingdom 
will be able to follow the counsels of prudence; that 
it is as wise to wait at the right time as todare at the 
right time; and although he had risked his crown 
for the sake of Italy, no one has a right to risk the 
existence and the destinies of a nation. A bill had 
been introduced declaring Victor Emanuel King of 
Italy. The King had received at Milan the Prussian 
Envoy Extraordinary 

The number of soldiers taken prisoners at Gaeta 
was 11,000. They had been sent to a Neapolitan 
island. The fortress at Messina had been summoned 
to surrender, but the commander, it was said, had 
declared his intention to resist a siege. Troops had 
also been sent towards Civitella, to commence an 
attack upon that fortress, if the garrison should 
refuse to surrender. The news of the capitulation of 
Gaetainduced some popular demonstrations of rejoiv- 
ing at Rome. 

The Papal Zouaves had invaded Sardinian terri- 
tory, but were repulsed by volunteers. A decree 
had been published ordering the cessation of the 
administrative sel!-government of Tuscany. 


Ausrria.—Affairs in Hungary are said to be 
becoming more seriou’. Several districts, among 
which are Raab, Somogny, Peterwardein and War- 
dein, were, it was reported, to be declared in a state 
of siege. A royal rescript had been issued, con- 
voking the Diet at Buda, for 4th month 2d, to make 
arrangements for the coronation of the Emperor as 
King of Hungary, and to elect the Palatine of Hun- 
gary. The county of Pesth had declared, in an 
address to the Emperor, that the taxes cannot legally 
be paid until they shall have been voted by the Diet, 
and that force alone will collect them. In some of 
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the other counties, no active opposition was made to 
their collection. Im Croatia, also, discontent ap- 
peared to be increasing. The town and district of 
Fiume had been placed under martial law. A cou- 
ference held at Karlsburg in Transylvania had de- 
manded the restoration of the laws ot 1848, with the 
establishment of a special Cons'itution and Diet for 
Transylvania. The proposal for a complte union 
wi'h Hungary was violently opposed. The peasants 
in Galicia were much agitated against the nobles, 
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acquire territory, and slavery shall be acknowedged 
and protected by Congress and the territorial go- 
vernment; the foreign slave trade is prohibited ; the 
three-fifths representation of slaves is continued ; 
Congress is not allowed, through the imposition of 
duties, to fosterany branch of industry ; both branches 
of Congress may grant seats on the floor of either 
House to the chief officer of each executive depart- 
ment, with the privilege of discussing measures rela- 
ting to his department; the State Legislatures may 


from a fear that they were seeking to re-establish ; impeach a judicial or federal officer acting in such 
the system of servitude, abolished some years ago, | State, by a two-thirds vote; when five States shall 


and some of the old taxes. 


ratify this Constitution, it shall be established for 


The Emperor had signed the new Constitution, | said States, and until ratified, the provisional consti- 


which among other things, grants legislative powers 
to the Diet. 

Russia.— Although it was stated some time back 
that the emancipation of the serfs took place at the 
commencement of the present year, it is now an- 
nounced that the Emperor’s proclamation for that 
purpose was to be issued on the 3d of the present 
month. 

Spain.—The Spanish government had agreed with 
Morocco that the payment of the indemnity of 
200,000,000 reals being completed immediately, the 
customs duties of Tangier and Mogadore should be 
hypothecated to Spain for the remaining indemnity. 


Mexico.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs has issued 
a circular, stating the principles on which the Libe- 
ral government intends to administer public affairs. 
It promises freedom of education, of industry and of 
the press, a reform in the judiciary, with the right of 
trial by jury, and to foreigners, security of persons 
and property and the free exercise of their religion. 

Domestic.—The vote in North Carolina on the 
question of a Convention is stated to have resulted 
ina majority of 1,000 against the holding of one, 
while the members elected are two to one for he 
Union. 

The action of both the Missouri and Virginia Con- 
ventions has been hitherto confined to the vonsidera- 
tion of the various propositions and resolutions pre- 
sented relative to the present state of the country, 
and neither seems disposed to precipitate action. 

The Texas Convention, on the 4th inst., adopted an 
ordinance declaring Texas out of the Union, such 
being the will of the people of theState, and the Gov- 
ernor has issued a proclamation to that effect. As 
the election returns reported give the vote for the se- 
cession ordinance 28,000, of 31,500 votescast, while 
the total vote for President in 1860 was 62,657, it is 
evident that this result is no certain indication of the 
popular judgment. The Convention has also passed 
an ordinance authorizing the election of delegates 
to represent the State in the Congress of the provi- 
sional government. 

A bill has been reported to the Montgomery Con- 
vention providing that in the event of a conflict, ora 
refusal of the United States to recognize t:.e indepen- 
dence of the southern confederacy, no vourt in the 
confederate States shall have cognizance in civil cases 
brought by citizens of the United States, and all pend- 
ing cases shall be dismissed. It does nut appear to 
have been acted upon. A resolution has been adop- 
ted, authorizing the President to iustruct the com- 
missioners to European powers to enter iuto a treaty 
for extensive international copyright privileges. An 
army bill has been passed, and the committee report- 
ed that 50,000 men. will soon be ready to take the 
the field. A permanent Constitution for tle confed- 
erated States has been adopted by the Convention. 
Among its provisions are the following: the President 
and Vice President. shall serve for six years; other 
States may be admitted into the confederacy by a vote 
of two-thirds of both Houses: the confederacy may 








tution is to continue in force, not exceeding one year. 
The Alabama State Convention bas adopted an or- 
dinance transferring to the provisional government 
| the army operations, with the arms, &c., taken from 
the United States, and the authority over the forts 
and arsenals. The Louisiana Convention has taken 
the same course in reference to certain funds in the 
| possession of the State. Jefferson Davis has dis- 
patched P. G. T. Beauregard, lately an U. 5. officer, 
: and now ‘‘Brigadier General of the Confederate States 
| of America,’’ to Charleston, to take command of the 
: troopsthere collected. Three commissi ners from the 
provisional government to the government of the 
United States have arrived in Washington, 
Drafts drawn on the Assistant U. 8. Treasurer at 
| New Orleans by the late Secretary of the Treasury, to 
pay for work on the Custom House at that place, and 
by the Postmaster General for the postal service, have 
been returned unpaid, the State government having 
possession of the funds. The U. S. Branch Mint at 
Dahlonega, Ga., with $20,000 in gold coin therein 
contained, is now held for the State of Georgia by 
written order of the Governor. The Charleston Courier 
states that the latter officer has attached all the stock 
in the Macon and Western Railroad belonging to 
northern citizens, amounting to nearly $1,000,000. 
One of the New York vessels seized at Savannah has 
been released, because it was chartered by English 
subjects, and was claimed by the British Consul as 
under British protection. The others have been or- 
dered to be sold on the 25th inst., unless the guns 
| seized by the New York police are meanwhile given 
up to be sent to Georgia. 

Specimens of an unauthorized postage stamp, af- 
fixed to letters deposited in the mails in Florida, have 
been received in Washington. They are said to be 
rudely executed, and not in any respect counterfeits 
of those issued by the Post Office Department. Of 
course they are not recognized, but postage is re- 
quired on delivery, as in the case of letters accident- 
ally forwarded without payment. 

It was reported at Washington on the 12th inst., 
and generally believed, that the Administration had 
decided to order the evacuation of Fort Sumter by the 
U. S. troo;s there stationed. Thisstepis understood 
to be advised by Gen. Scott, on the ground that the 
neglect of the late Administration to take measures 
for reinforci.g the fort at the proper time, had per- 
mitted the construction of such works around the tiar- 
bor by the South Carolinians that to succor it now 
would require a large force, both land and naval, and 
probably great loss of life on both sides, thus commen- 
cing civil war; while the military importance of the 
post, which was erected to defend Charleston from 
foreign attack, is not suficient to justity such a course. 
The report was not confirmed when our paper went 
to press. 


Coneress.—The Senate, in extra session, has been 
chiefly occupied in considering nominations, by the 
President, for various offices, which have all been 
confirmed. 


